Population Theory in the Ante- 
Bellum South 


By JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


It is doubtful whether the theory of any man, not even Darwin’s 
to which it helped give birth, has been as often attacked, as often sup- 
ported, as that first developed by Thomas R. Malthus in 1798 in An 
essay on the principle of population as it affects the future improvement 
of society, with remarks on the speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Con- 
dorcet, and other writers. Elements of this theory, which was both 
criticized and supported by Southern writers, became a part of the pro- 
slavery ideology and, after 1830, virtually the most important, though 
not always explicitly recognized, basis of the proslavery argument. In 
this paper Malthus’ theory will be sketched, Southern appraisals of it 
will be summarized, and its relation to the proslavery argument will be 
indicated. 


The first edition of Malthus’ essay, as the title suggests, was inspired 
by and was directed against the then current perfectibilian doctrines of 
William Godwin, Marie Condorcet, and others who not only supposed 
mankind capable of indefinite progress but advocated, as a means of 
accelerating the rate of progress, the substitution, in whole or in part, 
of a collectivistic form of economic organization for the prevailing 
system of individualistic capitalism and private property. Such a substi- 
tution, Malthus contended, would unleash population pressure and 
compel men, in the face of increasing economic scarcity, to abandon 
population-multiplying egalitarianism and restore the very population- 
checking institutions of which they had rid themselves. For under 
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collectivism, Malthus reasoned, the individual, no longer responsible 
for the support of his own family as under private capitalism, would 
marry earlier and procreate a larger family than under private capi- 
talism. The resulting augmentation of population would more than 
consume any increase in the income of the common man which had 
been occasioned by the introduction of egalitarian arrangements. The 
per capita consumption of the masses would not be increased in the 
long run. On the contrary the accumulation of capital on which de- 
pended the increase in the income of the masses would be checked. 

In the second and later editions of his essay, Malthus concerned 
himself primarily with the alleged major cause of mass poverty, namely, 
population pressure. Accordingly, while he retained the antiperfecti- 
bilian bias of his earlier work, he developed at great length views to 
which he had originally accorded only secondary importance. Popula- 
tion growth, he said, is limited by the supply of food available to man. 
Hence, since man has a greater inherent capacity to increase his numbers 
than to increase his food supply, his numbers will be kept within the 
limits of the food supply by death-dealing checks born of population 
pressure (e.g., famine, pestilence, etc.) unless he voluntarily prevents 
undue population growth. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, Malthus 
urged, for man to defer marriage until he is capable of supporting a 
family. Should man not defer marriage, he is certain to be reduced to 
poverty and its consequences by the burden of an excessive family. 
Malthus thus attributed poverty to population pressure and found in 
the prevention of this pressure the main antidote for poverty. 

Malthus erected his theory into a social philosophy of individual 
responsibility. Let each be responsible for the support of his family. 
Let the onus of improvidence rest upon the improvident rather than 
upon society. Malthus therefore attacked the English poor laws, saying 
that the provision of relief to the needy under these laws but en- 
couraged sexual imprudence, early marriage, large families, and the 

1 The second edition, 1803, was entitled: An essay on the principle of population; or, 


a view of its past and present effects on human happiness; with an inquiry into our pros- 
pects respecting the future removal or mitigation of the evils which it occasions. 
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destruction of the very capital whereon man’s progress depended. He 
advocated that the poor be taught that they were primarily responsible 
for their own lots and that they needed to defer marriage until they 
were financially able to accept its burdens. For those who failed to 
heed this advice Malthus recommended the “‘punishment of want.” 

Although a number of eighteenth-century American writers had an- 
ticipated elements of Malthus’ theory and had commented on the 
dangers of population pressure,” most pre-1860 Northern writers were 
unwilling to grant any validity to Malthus’ principles and anticipations. 
Unfamiliar with Malthus’ intent or argument, often inept in economic 
deduction, and caught in the dual wave of the newer theology and the 
French philosophy of progress and the improvability of human institu- 
tions, these Northern critics saw in Malthus’ theory an implicit assertion 
that man’s mundane lot could not be much improved.’ 


Malthus’ dispassionate Southern critics rejected his conclusions chiefly 
because they believed that the combined effect of the anticipated rise 
in the standard of living and the anticipated developments in the field 
of invention and science would cause production to outstrip numbers; 
in part because they deemed population growth desirable, or considered 
his solution of the problem of poverty inadequate. 

George Tucker, Virginian Congressman, philosopher, economist, who 
was later to out-Malthus Malthus, was the first Southern writer effec- 
tively to criticize him. Were man to accept Malthus’ thesis, man would 
conclude that his lot was not subject to amelioration and would become 
reconciled to wretchedness. Poverty was traceable to other causes than 
population pressure; there existed no proof of a “universal propen- 
sity . . . to increase beyond nourishment.” Men would and did tend 
to defer marriage until they could ‘maintain a family in the style to 
which they were accustomed.’”” Moreover, as the density of the popula- 

2 See the writer’s article in American Economic Review, XXV (1935), 691-707. 

3 For a detailed account and analysis of these American criticisms of Malthus see the 


writer’s articles in Journal of Political Economy, XLI (1933), 433-67, 639-72, and in 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XLII (1935), 484-503. 
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tion increased* and urban agglomeration became relatively more im- 
portant, the incidence of disease and sterility would increase and serve 
to slacken population growth. 

Tucker drew attention also to the advantages of a larger population, 
advantages largely ignored by Malthus. Where population is dense, 
said Tucker, there will one find military security, highly developed arts, 
efficient use of natural resources, well-developed division of labor, and 
attitudes conducive to industry. He did not fall, however, into the 
mercantilistic error of assuming that the best population is always the 
largest population. For he observed, as do modern writers, that under 
given circumstances there is a population of most desirable or optimum 
size. “There may, perhaps, be a middle point between excessive thin- 
ness and closeness of population which is most propitious to human 
comfort and enjoyment; and possibly, that point to which it would 
naturally arrive, and where it would naturally stop, if nature was not 
counteracted by our unwise intermeddling, might give us the golden 
mean.” 

Tucker questioned, as did nineteenth-century German economists, 
the advisability of a nation’s becoming too dependent upon foreigners 
for raw materials, foodstuffs, and the sale of manufactured products. 
He even anticipated the situation in which Great Britain has found 
herself since the World War. Britain, he said, would supply the grow- 
ing American market with manufactured goods. Hence the British 
population would grow “certainly to a number far beyond the ability 
of her own soil to support.” Eventually when the Americans had begun 
to manufacture their own goods, Britain would lose her market and 
“feel in full force... excessive population” and ‘decline in opulence 
and strength.’” 

Several of Tucker’s contemporaries gave greater weight to the prob- 
able effects of improvements in production than to the alleged tendency 

4 Tucker anticipated an American population of 120 millions, a density of 60 per square 
ae Tucker's early opinions, described above, originally published in Port-Folio (Phila- 


delphia) in 1813, appeared in Essays in Various Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National 
Policy (Georgetown, 1822), 4, 6, 22-23, 70-74, 81-82, 315-30, 334-36. 
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of man to be prudent and regulate his numbers. In substance these 
writers believed that man’s fertility as an inventor and improver would 
always at least equal his fertility as a progenitor. Jacob N. Cardozo, 
South Carolina journalist, who believed that man would not permit 
population growth to depress his standard of living, wrote: 

The increase of population . . . depends on the extent of the improvements 
in agriculture, and inferior land is laid down in tillage exactly in proportion as 
these improvements extend. This is exactly the reverse of the new theory [of 
Malthus} which connects the augmentation of population and produce with the 
increased difficulty instead of the increased facility of production. This is only 
an extension, however, of the principle with whose wonderful results in manu- 


factures we are familiar. . . . In agriculture the inventive powers of producers 
will be as efficacious as in manufactures.® 


An anonymous critic of Thomas Cooper’s pro-Malthusianism, impressed 
by the fact that the price of food had been declining for fifty years, 
advanced an argument similar to that of Cardozo, saying that agricul- 
tural inventions and improvements would continue to augment the 
produce of land and labor employed in agriculture.’ 

An anonymous writer, influenced by the Swiss economist, Simonde 
de Sismondi, observed that there would always be adequate checks to 
population growth—checks independent of subsistence such as operate 
among those “most sheltered from want.” Such checks would not be 
necessary, however, until the earth had become fully occupied and all 
land was being used with the greatest possible efficiency. For since 
“labor is the source of all capital,” and since every increase in popula- 
tion constitutes an increase of capital and of productive power, ‘a small 
portion of the new progeny may produce food for the rest . . . as long 
as there is land unoccupied, or unskillfully or wastefully employed.’” 

Faith in the adequacy of agronomic and scientific progress to counter- 
balance population growth, at least for a long time, continued to be 

6 Notes on Political Economy (Charleston, 1826), 35, also 15-17, 36, 41, 51, 109. 
Cardozo actually subscribed to much of the Maltho-Ricardian system of economics of 
which he considered himself a critic. 

7 Southern Review (Charleston), I (1828), 203, also 200, 204, 215, 217. 


8 Ibid., IV (1829), 283, also 281-82, 285; VIII (1832), 492 ff. This writer considered 
the French Malthusian, J. B. Say, to be a better economist than Sismondi. 
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expressed by writers whose optimism ranged from the almost un- 
bounded® to the qualified. Nathaniel A. Ware, Southern planter and 
lawyer, noting that an adequately fertilized acre could often be made 
to yield 1500 bushels of Irish potatoes, enough to feed 45 persons for 
one year, believed that ‘the world is not yet the ten-thousandth part 
up to its capacity to sustain life.” Nevertheless, although he believed 
population growth desirable under certain conditions and asserted that 
only the prideless multiply like pigs, that ambitious persons avoid too 
large families and utilize resources efficiently, Ware foresaw eventual 
world overpopulation. 


It is important to have a full and efficient population in all countries, for the 
defense, wealth, and refinement, that ought to accompany every government or 
association of the human family. Political economists should steer clear on the 
one hand of an increase too fast for the comfortable means of support, and of 
a deterioration that would tend to exhaust or diminish her resources on the 
other hand, and also of a stationary condition that would stagnate everything 
and produce a leaden fixture over the land. New countries, with an abundance 
of land, and not a surplus of labor, ought to encourage the increase of popula- 
tion in every way within their reach, both by a native growth and an immigra- 
tion. The natural check and limit to an increase of population is the capacity 
of the earth to support it and feed it. To this point it tends, and nothing in 
the end can prevent its reaching this maximum. Under certain circumstances 
and feelings this point will be reached sooner than under others; and in certain 
countries sooner than in certain other countries. This is owing to the habits of 
the people.?° 


Faith in the capacity of production to keep pace with population 
growth characterized, by implication at least, some of the writers who 
predicted vast future populations. Others anticipated, on the basis of 
such predictions, the need to extend both the territory available to the 
American population and that capable of being exploited by a growing 


9JIn 1843 an anonymous writer said that, given more intensive cultivation, ‘the soil of 
the United States is capable of sustaining two hundred millions of inhabitants better than 
it sustains seventeen.” See Southern Quarterly Review (Charleston, New Orleans), III 
(1843), 361. Another observed that ‘‘we are in the road to a state of perfection not yet 
fully conceived.” See De Bow’s Review (New Orleans), XI (1851), 124. 

10 Notes on Political Economy (New York, 1844), 246-47, also 194-99, 211-12, 214, 
246-54. Ware condemned poor relief, preferring “to kill off” able-bodied ‘‘drones.” 
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slave population.” In reply to a query by John C. Calhoun, William 
Darby, Louisiana historian, predicted that the American population 
would continue to grow three per cent per annum, to total 103 millions 
in 1900. He recommended, therefore, that the nation provide for the 
“foreseen and inevitable results” of such growth, presumably by ex- 
panding to the Pacific. Another writer, making a similar forecast, 
predicted that after 1900 ‘‘the population must become gradually more 
and more equally distributed” over American territory.** “Southron,” 
a Louisville writer, assuming the same rate of growth to 1900, predicted 
that thereafter the American population would spread over most of 
the Western Hemisphere and compose, by 2000 A.D., an empire of 8.5 
million square miles and 500 million persons.** J. D. B. De Bow cited 
a forecast by a writer who, assuming a growth of 3314 per cent per 
decade, predicted that by 1940 Canada would number 20 millions, the 
United States 300 millions, of whom 10 millions would live in Oregon 
territory, 40 millions east and south of the Appalachians, and 250 
millions in the basins of the Mississippi, Mobile, and St. Lawrence 
rivers. Two thirds of this population would live in cities; one third in 
rural districts as cultivators and artisans.*° In 1852 a writer predicted 
that by 1950 the Southern states would contain 50 to 66 million whites, 
20 to 27 million blacks, totals of between 77 and 87 millions.*® In view 
of the density of population then being supported in France, England, 

11 On this point see also below. 

12 De Bow’s Review, WI (1847), 176. John H. Van Evrie anticipated a day when 
Cuba, Central, and tropical America would be added to the United States (Negroes and 
Negro “Slavery” [New York, 1861], 338). 

18 De Bow’s Review, XI (1851), 84. 

14 [bid., XXIII (1857), 203-208. This prediction is based on the supposition that six 
million square miles of this area would prove habitable, and that one square mile would 
support at least seventy-five persons. Cf. with W. J. Sasnett’s forecast, n. 74. 

15 De Bow’s Review, IV (1847), 60, 73-74. While seventy-seven millions were pre- 
dicted for the Ohio Valley as of 1890, Tucker’s more cautious prediction was described 
as possibly more nearly correct (bsd., 79). Another writer stated that the Northwest 


would sustain ‘a population as dense as the present population of Massachusetts.’ See 
ibid., XXI (1856), 79. 

16 [bid., XIII (1852), 13. This writer said that according to prevailing opinion the 
Negro race would outmultiply the white race (#bd.). He stated (pp. 16-17) that positive 
checks were more frequent among Negroes, preventive checks among whites. See, how- 


ever, n. 61. 
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and Massachusetts, and in view of the great supplies of unutilized land 
in the South, such a population did not cause the writer to ‘‘apprehend 
redundancy.”*” He supposed that by 1950 the density of the Southern 
population would approximate 80 or 90 per square mile; that thereafter 
the rate of increase would be fixed by “‘the degree of improvement that 
may supervene,’ the actual rate probably not exceeding 100 per cent 
per century;** that the average density of the Southern population 
would never equal that of England (240 per square mile) and probably 
would not equal 154 per square mile for two or three centuries.*° In 
1862 De Bow predicted that by 1930 the United States might contain 
255 millions, the slaveholding states, now independent, 100 millions.” 

In 1861 an anonymous writer employed an essentially anti-Mal- 
thusian doctrine in support of the view that each state within the 
Southern Confederacy should retain tariff autonomy. Because of the 
inscrutable workings of Providence “There never will be, in any coun- 
try, excess of population as an evil.” Nearly everywhere sparseness of 


>> 


population, with its “inevitable results,” crime, pauperism, and ignor- 


ance, is a “dreadful evil.’ Density of population fosters the growth of 
states in power, wealth, and capacity to colonize. Therefore, let each 
Southern state retain the right to set up protective tariffs and, through 
the establishment of manufactures and the diversification of “industrial 
pursuits,’ escape a sole reliance upon agriculture, avoid agricultural 
overproduction, and encourage an increase in the density of population. 


A dense population is sure to be wealthy and enlightened—a sparse popula- 
tion, ignorant and poor. There can be no dense population without variety of 
industrial pursuits. Without State protection, in a new country, with little skill 
or capital, there can be no variety of industrial pursuits [and no density of 
population }.?+ 


17 De Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 14, 16. 

18 [bid., 16. Subsistence governs population growth. Man’s “instinct . . . to multiply” 
is constant, ‘‘differing essentially from his capacity of acquiring subsistence, which is a 
variable quantity.” See #bid., 14, also 17. 

19 [bid., 16. 

20 Ibid.. XXXII (1862), 31. Earlier (#bid., IX [1850], 14-15), De Bow predicted 
10.6 million slaves, 1.4 million free blacks as of 1910. As noted below, however, De Bow 
was a Malthusian who anticipated an eventual decline in the rate of population growth. 

21 [bid.. XXX (1861), 323, also 321-23. 
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Minor criticisms of aspects of Malthus’ doctrines appeared in several 
of the periodicals. William E. Channing’s opinion that education would 
enable the worker to escape the trammels of population pressure and 
misery was upheld in the Democratic Review.* Another writer, who 
believed that population ‘‘ought continually to increase,” described lux- 
urious consumption as reprehensible if it checked population growth.” 
Malthus’ counsel to practice ‘‘moral restraint’? was characterized by 
another writer, probably F. A. Parcher, as ‘impracticable, because con- 
trary to brute nature, practiced only by the most prudent in every class, 
and never resorted to in any but under the influence of hope.’ Presum- 
ably this writer, who seems to have attributed poverty chiefly to the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, believed that men 
would regulate their numbers only if they stood to better their lots.” 


Among the Southern disciples of Malthus were Cooper of South 
Carolina College, De Bow, editor and economist, Tucker who employed 
Malthusianism to predict the end of slavery, George Holmes of the 
University of Virginia, Thomas R. Dew who employed Malthusianism 
to attack proposals to colonize slaves, and several anonymous writers. 

Cooper, in a work published in 1826, declared that “population had 
a natural and inevitable tendency to over-reach subsistence” and that 
war, famine, and disease would inevitably thin the ranks of the poor 
in overpopulated areas. Unlike Cardozo he declared that there is a 
limit to all agricultural improvement, that the productiveness of land 
can not be increased “in anything like the same proportion” that popu- 
lation increases in the United States. To those who contended that a 

22 Democratic Review, VIII (1840), 57-58. 

23 See ‘‘B.B.B.H.” in Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond), I (1835), 164. George 
Fitzhugh, whose views are treated below, condemned, as did Thorstein Veblen later, con- 
spicuous consumers who prefer things ‘because they are more costly, and beyond the means 
of the poor.” Fitzhugh, who counseled Southerners to adopt the simple fashions which 


the South could supply (see De Bow’s Review, XXIX [1860], 697), later urged South- 
erners to preserve the Spartan virtues and simple tastes of wartime (7bid., n. s., II [1866], 
145-50). 

24 Russel’s Magazine (Charleston), III (1856), 294, 297-98. It was stated that emigra- 
tion cannot permanently relieve population pressure (7bid., 297). 
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people could manufacture goods and exchange them for imported 
foodstuffs, he replied that the food productivity of all parts of the 
world had outside limits. To those who, with Martin Luther and Alex- 
ander H. Everett, said that with every mouth comes a pair of hands, 
Cooper replied that a community had only so much capital and so many 
employments and that if numbers continually increased there would 
not be jobs for all. “Accumulated capital . . . is the ONLY source of 
demand for labour.’’ Consequently, if there are not jobs for all who 
are born, capital must be increased and frugality must be practiced.” 
To the imperialists of the day, Cooper replied that while colonies 
enable a country “to get rid of superfluous population,” they are “war 
breeders.” He opposed the American westward movement on the 
ground that dispersion of the population reduced economic and mili- 
taristic effectiveness.”® 

For public charity Cooper had no use whatever. The wisest course 
of action, he urged, was “‘to throw obstacles in its [population’s} way.” 
“Avoiding marriage [is} the most efficient remedy for the evils of 
poverty.” Hence, in an argument anticipating William G. Sumner’s 
use of the “forgotten man,”*’ Cooper recommended the prohibition of 
matriage among all who could not show a capacity to support a family. 
Charity is not only “injudicious” in that it serves to ‘‘keep up that excess 
of population which gave origin to the reason for charity’’; it is a posi- 
tive evil for it destroys the very capital essential to provide men with 
employment. Money given for charity is usually worse than thrown 
away. “All the money expended in poor rates’ were better ‘“expended 
in the form of capital” to furnish employment. Not the “charity of 
the rich” but the “conduct of the poor alone” could relieve their lot. 
Despite these views, however, Cooper, like Malthus, looked upon popu- 

25 Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy (Columbia, 1826, 1829), 17-18, 37, 
60, 215-16, 274-76, 278-81; Manual of Political Economy (Washington, 1834), 22, 95. 

26 Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy, 136-37, 295. The westward move- 
ment was both condemned and defended by later writers. E.g., see Southern Literary 
Journal (Charleston), II (1836), 259-69; III (1836), 255-59. 


27 "The PUBLIC,” said Cooper, was the most important (and forgotten) party to the 
marriage contract (zbid., 359). : 
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lation pressure and centers of dense population as sources of progress. 
Further, under certain conditions he believed that early marriage and 
a high infant mortality rate were preferable to deferred marriage and 
attendant sexual vice.” 

Tucker rejected his earlier opinion that Malthus’ views merely pro- 
vided an apology for bad government, to conclude that “Malthus’ 
premises are in the main true’; that “man’s instinctive desires [and 
the resulting increase of population} and . . . the physical limits to 
their gratification” would elevate land rents, depress wage levels, and 
reduce the scale of living to a very low and mean level;”® that pru- 
dence and pride would probably not prove adequate to prevent popula- 
tion pressure; that improvements in production techniques would not 
counterbalance population growth.*© In 1845 Tucker carefully formu- 
lated his views in a controversy with Everett, chief Northern critic of 
Malthus.** 


1 The earth is the final source of human subsistence (flesh and vegetable) 
with the exception of a “very small proportion from the products of the waters.” 

2 Hence there are ‘‘natural limits, which cannot be exceeded” to the quantity 
of food. | 


28 [bid., 17-18, 100, 105, 276-77, 295, 303-308, 359. In his youth a critic of the insti- 
tution, Cooper here justified slavery, ‘the dearest kind of labor,” only when the ‘“‘nature 
of the soil and climate . . . incapacitates a white man from laboring in the summer time: 
as on the rich lands in Carolina and Georgia, extending one hundred miles from the sea- 
board.”” See sbid., 106-107. Cooper later advanced most of the well-known defenses of 
slavery (e.g., Southern Literary Journal, 1 [1835], 188-93). See also M. Kelly, Additional 
Chapters on Thomas Cooper, University of Maine Studies, II (1930), chap. IV. 

29 Tucker estimated that a square mile could support 80, 120, 160-180, or 300-400 
persons depending upon whether the diet consisted of much or little animal food, of grain, 
or of potatoes. Moreover, while he suggested that “difficulty of subsistence” would begin 
to check numbers when population density had approached 60 to 80 persons per square 
mile, he also implied that population pressure would gradually reduce the diet of part of 
the population from one of animal food to one of potatoes. See The Laws of Wages, 
Profits, and Rent Investigated (Philadelphia, 1837), 22-23, 98; Democratic Review, XVI 
(1845), 302, 308. 

80Laws of Wages, Profits, and Rent Investigated, 23, 25, 28-29, 39-41, 100-102, 112, 
254. This work was highly praised, as was the pro-Malthusian work of Henry Vethake, 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, IV (1838), 341. 

81 For Everett’s views, see article by the writer in New England Quarterly, 1X (1936), 
97-118. 
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3 Since man, like other animals, has “the propensity of multiplication,’’ his 
numbers will double in a given time unless counteracted by want of food, dis- 
ease, etc. 

4 “When it is uninfluenced by these considerations, the faculty of doubling 
(comprehending both capacity and inclinations) is in every stage of its progres- 
sive increase, as great or nearly as great as it was at first.” | 

5 Soil fertility and human industry and skill determine ‘‘the quantity of 
human aliment which any portion of earth can produce, until its utmost limit is 
reached.” 

6 “The number of persons which can be supported on a given area is de- 
pendent partly on the quantity it can produce, and partly on the character of 
the aliment; the same area being capable of producing generally less animal 
than vegetable food, and less of some kinds of vegetable food than of others.” 

7 “The means of subsistence are unequally distributed among the numbers 
of the same community; so that while some have an ample supply, others may 
not have enough for comfort, or even to support life.” 


Were population to increase and to augment the demand for food 
after all the best land of a country had been placed under cultivation, 
the food supply could be increased in one of four ways: (a) by im- 
proved husbandry; (b) by resort to inferior soils; (c) by more intensive 
cultivation of soil already in use; (d) by importing raw produce from 
other countries. Only the first of these four expedients involved no 
increase in the cost of production and the price of food. “Every increase 
of population which derived its sustenance from either of the three last 
expedients must be attended with a rise in the price of raw produce, 
and correspondent fall in the wages of labor.”* 

Tucker was less critical of poor relief, however, than Malthus or 
Cooper. In 1837 he defended private ownership in land and private 
receipt of land rent as superior to common ownership on the ground 
that the former supported the very opulent class whose existence con- 
stituted a “breakwater against the dangers of scarcity” and whose excess 
income could be employed in times of scarcity to sustain the temporarily 
needy.** In 1859 he described Malthus’ opinion on poor relief as 

82 Democratic Review, XVII (1845), 298-99, 301, 380-85; also sbid., XXII (1848), 
11-18. Tucker’s major thesis, denied by Everett, was that continued population growth 
tended to depress. wages. 


33 Taws of Wages, Profits, and Rent Investigated, 42-43, 45, 176-77; cf. Fitzhugh and 
Daniel R. Hundley, below. 
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“repugnant to our natural sympathies” and as confounding ‘“‘impru- 
dence with depravity.” He advocated, therefore, the provision of work 
in workhouses for the jobless able-bodied, and the prevention of early 
marriages “if any feasible plan could be devised.’’** 

While Tucker predicted that population pressure would end slavery 
by rendering it unprofitable,*° and while he at first denied that the 
American rate of natural increase was falling,** he subsequently found 
through statistical analysis®’ that the American rate of natural increase 
had fallen and that it varied inversely with the density of the popula- 
tion. He therefore predicted a declining rate of increase in the Ameti- 
can population, fixing the population as of 1900 at between 74 and 
80 millions. He attributed the decline to ‘‘a short postponement of the 
avetage age at which females marty,” to the feeling of personal worth 
and self-respect inspired by democratic institutions, to urban agglomer- 
ation, and to the higher standard of comfort prevailing in America.** 
While he questioned whether the causes of the decline would “continue 
to act” and preserve “the present high standard of subsistence,’*’ he 


84 Political Economy for the People (Philadelphia, 1859), 220-22. 

85 Laws of Wages, Profits, and Rent Investigated, 48-49, 164-67; Progress of the United 
States in Population and Wealth in Fifty Years (New York, 1843), chap. XIII; Political 
Economy for the People, 88-89. Tucker expected that white population growth and the 
consequent pressure of population would render free labor cheaper than slave labor and 
terminate the latter early in the twentieth century. A similar argument was implicitly or 
explicitly presented by various writers, among them Edward Brown who considered slavery 
essential to civilization and to evolution from a pastoral to an agricultural economy (Notes 
on the Origin and Necessity of Slavery {Charleston, 1826}, 10, 31-32, 34); Edward B. 
Bryan (The Rightful Remedy [Charleston, 1850}, 101); J. H. Hammond (in Pro-Slavery 
Argument [Charleston, 1852}, 121-22) ; Samuel Seabury (American Slavery Distinguished 
from the Slavery of English Theorists and Justified by the Law of Nature [New York, 
1861}, 311-12; and in De Bow’s Review (XXIX [1860], 551). See the writer’s article in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIV (1935), 170-89. For a criticism, see G. M. Weston, 
The Progress of Slavery in the United States (Washington, 1850) ; also J. E. Cairnes (The 
Slave Power [London, 1863}, 269, 381-82) who rejects the above argument, as advanced 
by James Stirling and Hiram Warner. 

86 Southern Literary Messenger, 1 (1835), 414. Tucker here rejected the views of 
Godwin and Condorcet. See tbid., 419. 

87 Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, especially 89-106; Political 
Economy for the People, 81-82. 

88 Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, chaps. XII-XIII, pp. 103, 
106, 109; Political Economy for the People, 81-82. 

89 Political Economy for the People, 82. 
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apparently anticipated no population pressure for at least several cen- 
turies,*° if ever. For he believed that Americans, motivated by the 
desire to preserve their high ‘standard of comfort,” would defer mar- 
riage long enough to achieve this objective; and that the urbanization 
which would accompany population growth would adequately check 
natural increase inasmuch as cities “cannot keep up their supply of 
inhabitants.’’** 

Much attention was given population problems by De Bow, a Mal- 
thusian appointed to the virtually nonexistent “Chair of Commerce, 
Public Economy and Statistics” at the University of Louisiana* (later 
Tulane University) in New Orleans. Denying that “mere population” 
is a sign of prosperity, and asserting that “national decline” tends to 
ensue if population ‘“‘does not exist in just proportion to the means of 
support,” De Bow stated that population growth should be restrained 
in “old countries,” for total wealth and prosperity do not increase in 
proportion to numbers. Yield per laborer falls as population increases 
and as a consequence wages must fall, or the accumulation of capital 
will be checked, or both. Improvements can only check this tendency 
in part, for improvements in agriculture take place less rapidly than in 
nonagricultural industries. Improvements in manufacturing, presum- 
ably, cannot continually offset diminishing returns in agriculture, for 

40 [bid., 88-89. 

41 Democratic Review, XVII (1845), 302. 

42 In 1848 De Bow had given but one lecture of a series of twenty-four when an out- 
break of cholera terminated the series. Of these contemplated lectures, one was to have 
dealt with the “growth of the United States” in population, etc.; another with ‘Popula- 
tion; populousness of various countries; laws of population; whether ever too rapid; its 
advances in the United States since its discovery; prospect of future population of the 
United States; does population press upon the means of support? etc., etc.” See De Bow’s 
Review, XIX (1855), 433-36. De Bow had planned to use as texts in his course the 
works of Adam Smith, J. R. McCulloch, J. B. Say, Henry Vethake, and Henry Carey. 
Of the many works he considered essential for library use in connection with the course 
proposed above, a majority were by pro-Malthusian classical writers. See De Bow’s Re- 
view, III (1847), 515-16. Unfortunately, we have no list of the works used in courses 
in social science in the schools of the ante-bellum South. Such a list would be extremely 
valuable in discovering the social philosophy diffused by colleges and universities. The 
classical but essentially anti-Malthusian work of Wayland was used in the University of 


North Carolina, 1851-1861. Several catalogues of other institutions list political economy 
but no texts. 
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the purchase of a given amount of food will require ever more manu- 
factured goods. Wages, said De Bow, following Henry Vethake, de- 
pend upon the ratio of population to capital. The greater population 
telative to capital, the lower will wages be. In the absence of a change 
in the scale of living, population will cease growing when wages have 
been pushed to a level just adequate to supply a given laboring popv- . 
lation with the customary means of subsistence. Wages can be increased 
only if the standard of living is raised and marriage is deferred and a 
more favorable ratio is established between population and capital. 
Thus “HABITS” ultimately determine the wage rate. De Bow recom- 
mended as means to raise wages the inculcation of habits of prudence 
and frugality, education concerning the determinants of wage rates, and 
improvements in the arts. He disagreed with Ware on the matter of 
encoutaging population growth in new countries. Population “often 
comes when it is not wanted. It never ceases to come where it is 
wanted. . . . In new countries it will augment as fast . . . as it is 
wanted.” He agreed with Malthus that “want of employment” would 
check population growth.** 

Holmes defended Malthus against the attacks of the Englishman, 
George R. Rickards, who held Malthus to have been refuted by the fact 

48 De Bow’s Review, 1X (1850), 270; XIX (1855), 422-23. The later article is based 
primarily upon the pro-Malthusian views of Vethake of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
a time president of what is now Washington and Lee University. See also sbid., XII 
(1852), 556; J. D. B. De Bow, The Industrial Resources, Etc., of the Southern and Western 
States (New Orleans, 1853), II, 292. In a discussion of Archibald Alison’s work on popu- 
lation De Bow criticized Tucker for describing a nation’s numbers as ‘‘the source and index 
of its wealth,” saying that if this were true ‘‘despotic Russia’? would be America’s only rival. 
De Bow stressed rather the preservation of democratic institutions as the means of making 
a population happy and wealthy. See De Bow’s Review, VIII (1850), 207-208. De Bow 
said that a ‘“‘decline in the ratio of natural increase may also be expected in the progress 
of every country” (ibid., 526), but in a forecast of the future population of the United 
States apparently assumed that the rate of increase would not decline until after 1900 
(Compendium of Census of 1850 [Washington, 1854}, 130). A writer, apparently De 
Bow, cited with approval (De Bow’s Review, XIX [1855], 136-37) the statement that in 
the United States population density and growth were greatest where the soil was fertile 
and easy to acquire, and where “abundant moneyed capital” attracted labor; concluded 
from British census materials (sbid., XVII [1854}, 419-21) that population growth was 
governed by the following factors, each of which acted ‘more or less upon each other”: 


age at marriage, age of parents at birth of children, fertility of marriage, duration of life, 
net effect of migration. 
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that emigration, capital accumulation, and the operation of prudential 
checks had prevented population pressure. 
The conditions of Malthus are not fulfilled, yet the dangers which alarmed 
him have been long experienced. The capabilities proclaimed by Rickards are 
not exhausted, are not even strained, yet the refuge and the blessings announced 
by him are not obtained. The escape promised is too distant and inaccessible ; 
the peril dreaded approaches faster than the theory calculated.*4 

In theory at least, the time must at last arrive when the failure of land, and 
the attainment of its maximum of production, must be an insuperable bar to any 
further advancement. . . . [For population} with an indefinite productive power 
[has a greater capacity to increase than has the supply of animal and vegetable 
food, the increase of which] . . . is restrained within determinate boundaries 
[by the limits to the amount and fertility of land}.* 


Thus Holmes, like Tucker, stressed the limitedness of the supply of 
land, the operation of diminishing returns, and possible limitations to 
invention, etc. Like both Tucker and Rickards he admitted the possi- 
bility of avoiding population pressure. Unlike Malthus and the named 
writers, however, Holmes pointed out, as had unorthodox writers, that 
the defective distribution of products prevented the community from 
producing as much as its actual and potential productive capacity 
enabled it to produce.“ 

Although Dew, later president of William and Mary, employed 
Malthusian arguments in favor of slavery,*” he was also a dispassionate 
Malthusian. He argued, in the course of a defense of freedom of trade, 
that population growth depresses wages and fits a country for manu- 
facturing. For both “wages and profits’ fall as the supplies of capital 
and population (itself “dependent . . . on subsistence, or amount of 
capital’) grow. Accordingly, with the “progress of capital and popu- 
lation,” the relative exchange value or price (which is composed of 

44 De Bow’s Review, XXI (1856), 231. 

45 Ibid., 229. 

46 Tbid., 226-29, 230, 232; also sbid., XXII (1857), 249-65; also below, n. 75. 

47 See Dew’s essay on slavery in Pro-Slavery Argument, 287-490. This essay, which was 
published a number of times in the South and which constituted an answer to those who 


advocated the colonization of the slave population of Virginia, appeared in the American 
Quarterly Review (Philadelphia), XII (1832), 189-265. 
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“wages and profits”) of domestically manufactured goods declines and 
domestic manufacturing becomes feasible.** Later Dew indicated that 
emigration constituted no effective cure for population pressure or for 
poverty such as prevailed in Ireland; that the sole solution consisted in 
the acquisition, by a population, of prudence and its prerequisite, an 
elevated standard of living. ‘Emigration has rarely checked the increase 
of population, by directly lessening its number; it can only do it by the 
abstraction of capital, and by paralyzing the spring of population, and 
then it blights and withers the prosperity of the land.’’** 

Malthus’ doctrines received more or less approval from a number of 
writers not concerned primarily with the population problem. Mal- 
thusianism was used to bolster an attack upon free public education 
and agtarianism as advocated by Northern labor leaders. Public educa- 
tion was described as a masked attack upon property, as a scheme to_ 
compel the frugal to educate the offspring of the impecunious idle 
and the drunken, as a sure means of encouraging pauperism and undue 
population growth. For no longer would fear of the cost of educating 
children deter parents from imprudent procreation. ‘““The plan of 
national education . . . by taking away the reasonable checks to early 
and thoughtless marriages . . . [will] inevitably multiply the com- 
petitors for employment to such a degree as to increase enormously 
the competition in the market of labour and all the well-known evils 
consequent upon the competition.”°° The possibility of overpopulation 

48 Lectures on the Restrictive System (Richmond, 1829), 23, 26-29, 32-33, 44, 46. 
Dew’s argument resembled that of Benjamin Franklin. Dew, however, understood much 
better than Franklin the operation of diminishing returns at the intensive and the extensive 
margins. 

49 Pro-Slavery Argument, 417-18, also 376-77. Were Virginia to levy taxes upon her 
population to colonize the slave population of the state, said Dew, the resulting loss of 
capital would “discourage matrimony and cause children . . . to be less abundantly sup- 
plied” and thus check white population growth. For “whatever, then, has a tendency to 
destroy the wealth and diminish the aggregate capital of society, has the effect, as long as 
the standard of comfort [i.e., the ‘‘amount of necessaries, conveniences, luxuries, which the 
habits of any people render essential to them’’} remains the same, to check the progress of 
the population.’”’ See ibid., 372, also 475-76. 

50 Southern Review, VI (1830), 1-31, especially 15. Free public education was de- 


fended and the concentration of wealth was attacked in this same journal (VIII [1831], 
191). This review was edited by Hugh Legaré. In 1856 a writer in De Bow’s Review 
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and population pressure was admitted by a critic’t of the Northern 
anti-Malthusian, Daniel Raymond, by a writer*? who defined population 
pressure as a stimulus to industry, by Matthew Estes* of Columbia, 
and by others alluded to elsewhere in this paper. 


Population theories in general and Malthus’ theory in particular be- 
came interwoven with the controversy over slavery during the three 
decades preceding the Civil War. Southern critics of slavery charged 
that its presence checked white immigration and white population 
growth and threatened to produce a disequilibrium between the black 
and the white populations of the slave states. The proponents of 
slavery, on the contrary, built up a doctrine of Negro racial inferiority, 
condemned white foreign immigration for various reasons, said that 
slow population growth had its advantages, denied that the presence 
of slavery produced white depopulation, asserted that provision could 
be made for the growing slave population, and developed the theory 


(XX [1856], 143-56, especially 146-50), noting that in all old countries a population 
surplus competes for jobs and “reduces wages . . . to [the] starvation point,’ contended 
that if the masses were educated and then denied the right to rise in social rank ‘no 
power under heaven could prevent wild and ruinous social convulsion.” He reasoned 
accordingly that in the South education must establish an “‘impassible gulf’’ between black 
and white, confining the former to common occupations and giving to ‘‘white labor a 
character, efficiency, and dignity that it has possessed nowhere else in the world.” Two 
principles needed to permeate the educational policy of the Southern state, therefore, “the 
State is mot required to provide education for the great bulk of its laboring class [i.e., for 
the Negroes}; . . . it is required to afford that degree of education to everyone of its 
white citizens which will enable him intelligently and actively to control and direct the 
slave labor of the State.’ This argument suggests both Plato’s views and certain views 
recently expounded by Aldous Huxley in Brave New World (New York, 1932). 

51 Southern Review, V (1830), 36, 61. 

52 Jn a review of Richard Whateley, Introductory Lectures on Political Economy (Lon- 
don, 1847), in the Southern Quarterly Review, XV (1849), 3, 22-23, this writer praised 
David Ricardo and Thomas De Quincey and expressed regret that ‘‘Political Economy 1s 
regarded as of little value by the greater number of intelligent individuals in this country” 
(zbid., XIV [1848], 1). The pro-Malthusian works of John McVickar and Say were praised 
by a writer, possibly Cardozo, who did not discuss the population question. See Southern 
Review, VIII (1832), 492 ff. 

53In A Defense of Negro Slavery As It Exists In the United States (Montgomery, 
1846), 122, Estes anticipated a day “when the Anglo-American shall have peopled the 
continent of North America, and shall, from the density of the population, find it difficult 
to procure the means of subsistence.” 
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that, however inevitable population pressure in a free labor economy, 
such pressure could be prevented in a slave economy. 

During the debates on slavery in the Virginia House of Delegates 
in 1831-1832—debates precipitated by the Nat Turner insurrection— 
both John A. Chandler and Thomas J. Randolph contended that, since 
the continued growth of the black relative to the white population 
would endanger the latter, it was advisable to remove the blacks and 
thus encourage white increase.** A similar argument was advanced by 
Jesse B. Harrison, Virginian, who attacked Dew’s proslavery Mal- 
thusianism.”° Harrison attributed the slowness of the white increase 
to the presence of the blacks and described this slowness as evidence, 
not of prudence or of advanced civilization, but “of want of pros- 
perity.” He denied that preventive checks were in fuller operation in 
Virginia than in the North, or that the standard of comfort was greater 
in Virginia. ‘“The standard of comfort in Virginia has greatly lowered 
and is daily lowering.” There existed no proof that wealth was aug- 
menting in Virginia. He believed, in short, that were free labor substi- 
tuted for slavery, economic productivity, the standard of comfort, and 
the white population would increase simultaneously in the Old Domin- 


? 


54 See John A. Chandler, On the Policy of the State with Respect to her Slave Popula- 
tion (Richmond, 1832), especially 9; also citations in D. R. Goodloe, The Southern Plat- 
form (Boston, 1858), 44-55. L. W. Spratt, writing in the Charleston Mercury (February 
13, 1861, cited by Cairnes, The Slave Power, 405), argued, on the basis of the relative 
number of slaves in ancient times, that the white population in the South could control 
with safety a very much larger number of slaves than it possessed. 

55 Dew, in reply to Thomas Marshall and others (Pro-Slavery Argument, 363 ff., 372, 
484-89), gave little weight to the arguments that whites emigrated because they could not 
engage in common labor and that the alleged inferiority of slave labor reduced the popula- 
tion supporting capacity of a state; attributed the lowness of the rate of white population 
growth in Virginia to the emigration southward and westward of part of her capital and 
population and to the prevalence of a high ‘‘standard of comfort’’ which insured the state 
against Malthusian misery. He added (p. 488): ‘We believe, at this time, the preventive 
checks are in full operation in Virginia. The people of this state live much better than 
the same classes to the North, and they will not get married unless there is a prospect of 
maintaining their families in the same style they have been accustomed to live in. We 
believe the preventive checks may commence their operation too soon for the wealth of 
a State, but they always mark a high degree of civilization—so that the slow progress of 
population in .Virginia turns out [to} be her highest eulogy.”’ The slow growth of the 
white population of South Carolina was attributed to white emigration by a proslavery 
writer in the Southern Quarterly Review, XV (1849), 213. See also below on migration. 
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ion. Presumably he thought the application of preventive checks pte- 
mature in Virginia; that it was ethically undesirable to utilize resources 
to support fewer men and many pleasure-producing horses and dogs 
rather than many men and fewer pleasure animals. If preventive checks 
were effective, if marriages were being deferred in Virginia, then 
“powerful agents have been at work to benumb, not merely the spring 
of population, but all the springs of prosperity.’’*° | 

D. R. Goodloe of North Carolina argued in substance that the pur- 
chase price of, and other capital investments in, slave labor absorbed 
the very capital necessary to sustain and employ free white wage labor 
and thus retarded the growth of the white population.” Another writer, 
who maintained that a certain degree of demographic density is advan- 
tageous’* to a community and that the slave economy had to date un- 
avoidably prevented the attainment of this density,” said that the young 
and healthy Negroes should be colonized in the Amazon region of 
South America, their places to be taken by immigrants from abroad and 
from the North. For, since the Negroes were not governed by the 
prudential consideration which governed white men, and since ‘‘there 
is no preventive which can be conscientiously employed by a Christian 


56 American Quarterly Review, XII (1832), 379-426, especially 392-95. 

57 Inquiry Into the Causes Which Have Retarded the Accumulation of Wealth and 
Increase of Population In the Southern States: In which the question of slavery is con- 
sidered in a politico-economical point of view (Washington, 1846), 9, 12-19, 21, 23-25, 
27. Goodloe presented an interesting mass purchasing power view (pp. 23-25) and the 
view, apparently ignored by noneconomist writers and historians, that, in respect to slavery 
as in respect to land, the imputed net product of slave labor tended to be thrust into the 
hands of the original owner or breeder (see pp. 15-18).. 

58 ‘A certain degree of density of population is favorable to association, to co-operation 
for public ends, to the wider diffusion of primary education, to variety of pursuits and 
employments, to skill in mechanism, to the aggregate wealth of the community, and to 
the more general spread of what are ordinarily called the comforts and luxuries of life.” 
See De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 11. 

59 Ibid., 11. A South Carolina Malthusian said that the ‘“‘character of slave labour and 
the system of cultivation adapted are unfriendly to density of population.” See De Bow’s 
Review, XIX (1855), 533. 

60 [bid., XX, 461-68. 

61 Holmes apparently disapproved of means employed to control population growth 
among slaves in ancient times. See De Bow’s Review, XTX (1855), 632. Professor R. H. 
Shryock has drawn attention to the observations of Dr. E. N. Pendleton who stated that 
abortion and miscarriage were four times as frequent among the Negroes as among the 
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people,” there would in the long run be inadequate room for the con- 
stantly growing Negro population which, if not colonized as proposed 
or extirpated, would compel the whites to abandon the Southern area 
then occupied by whites.* 

In the course of their replies, slavery advocates characterized the 
Negto race as inferior and, therefore, adapted only to life under a slave 
system; they opposed white immigration. They rested their belief that 
the Negro was biologically inferior chiefly upon the theory of racial 
polygenesis and supported this theory with the allegation, among others, 
that mulattoes and racial hybrids were infertile.* They contended that 
the Negro slave population could not increase under conditions other 
than slavery and was increasing more rapidly than that of either free 
Negroes or of the European laboring masses because of the salutary 


whites; that ‘“‘all country practitioners are aware of the frequent complaints of planters 
from this subject’; that while the planters believed the Negroes used drugs he was not 
certain of this personally (Southern Medical Reports [New Orleans}, I [1849], 338). 
In Brazil, at this time, according to J. W. Webb, slave mothers were practicing infanticide 
and birth control so successfully that the slave population was decreasing, the actual num- 
ber declining from about 2.5 millions in 1850 to about 1.5 millions by 1871. The Bra- 
zilian slaves who were from east and south Africa whereas the slaves in the South were 
from west and southwest Africa, were fiercer and more intelligent than the latter. See 
A. N. Cleven, ‘Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Negro Slaves in Hispanic America,” 
Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, VI (1926), 159. 

In the British colonies in the eighteen twenties climatic conditions and conditions of 
work on the plantations, etc., apparently held the slave birth rate in check despite the fact 
that prudential checks were not very operative and that the slave mother was allowed 
partial freedom in compensation for her maternity. The birth rates prevailing in the slave 
population of these colonies were no higher than those observed there in the nineteen 
twenties; the slave death rate compared favorably with that observed a century later. The 
fertility of slave women, aged fifteen to forty-five, was one-tenth less than that prevailing 
among women living in England in 1870-1882. See W. M. Cousins, Sociological Review, 
XXVIII (1935), 38-55. 

62 De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 457. In general the author of this article described 
the Negro race as an inferior group imported from Africa to meet a temporary deficit of 
rough labor, then filled. See also ibid., 1 ff., 190 ff., 290 ff., 447 ff. A Northern exponent 
of Negro colonization expressed the fear that the blacks, if freed, would multiply more 
rapidly than the whites because freed Negroes were less desirous of luxuries than the 
whites. See Analectic Magazine (Philadelphia), XIII (1819), 290-94. 

63 The ethnological controversy was carried on in books, pamphlets, and the pages of 
such journals as De Bow’s Review and the Southern Quarterly Review. See William S. 
Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought In the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), chap. VI. See also 
Cousins, Joc. cit., 54. 
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effects of slavery and the kindnesses shown the black slaves by the 
white masters.** They described foreign immigrants as unassimilable 
and as contributing to population pressure.® Immigrants were described 
as white slaves.*° Slavery was held good in that its presence kept out 
ignorant and lawless immigrants” whose coming endangered republican 
institutions and produced crowdedness.** John H. Van Evrie, implicitly 


84 See E. C. Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies Circulated against the Southern 
and Western States Respecting the Institution and Existence of Slavery among Them 
(Charleston, 1822), 52-55; Southern Quarterly Review, XV, (1849), 213; De Bow’s 
Review, XXII (1857), 580-83; Senator Robert Toombs, 7bid., XX (1856), 599. The 
reopening of the slave trade, advocated by Southern writers as a means of enabling the 
extension of the slave system over a wider area and of increasing the number of slave- 
holders and persons with an interest in slavery (see summary in Cairnes, The Slave Power, 
272-73, 296), was condemned by J. J. Pettigrew who said that the adoption of this pro- 
posal would bring to an end the conditions theretofore so favorable to the natural increase 
of the slave population (De Bow’s Review, XXV [1858], 300-30). J. C. Nott, noting 
that the Negro population doubled every thirty years, expressed concern that no solution 
for its control had been found (7b7d., X {1851}, 330). Tucker who found, as had 
Jesse Chickering (see #bid., XV [1853], 142-43), that whereas the slave population was 
out-stripping both the virtually nongrowing free Negro population, and, in some places, 
even the white population, suggested that private manumission of the slaves would check 
Negro growth. See Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, 117-18. Chick- 
ering, like Henry Clay (The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay [New York, 1842-1843], I, 
281; II, 594), advocated colonization. 

65 After the Civil War many writers favored the encouragement of immigration from 
both the North and Europe as a means of replacing black slave labor. For example see 
De Bow’s Review, n. s., I (1866), 6-16, 87-94; III (1867), 525-35; IV (1867), 94-105, 
423 ff.; VI (1869), 243-46. See also B. V. Loewenberg, ‘Efforts of the South to En- 
courage Immigration, 1865-1900,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIII (1934), 362-85; 
R. H. Woody, ‘““The Labor and Immigration Problem of South Carolina During Recon- 
struction,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVIII (1931), 195-212. The importation 
of Chinese coolie labor, advocated by A. P. Merrill (De Bow’s Review, VI-VII [1869], 
586-92) was opposed by others who favored either the immigration of assimilable whites 
(ibid., 559-62) or recourse to the employment of Negroes under a wage system (70/d., 
709-24). Although it was occasionally predicted that many of the well-to-do planter 
population would emigrate to Brazil and Honduras (e.g., bid., IV [1867], 537-45), the 
journals of the day do not indicate that a great loss of population was anticipated from > 
such emigration; nor do the records reveal any noticeable movement of either slaves or 
planters to Hispanic America despite intelligent proposals to this effect (Cleven, “Some 
Plans for Colonizing Liberated Negro Slaves in Hispanic America,’ Joc. cit., 151-66). 

66 Fitzhugh, in De Bow’s Review, XXIV (1858), 269. 

87 Slavery: A Treatise Showing That Slavery Is Neither A Moral, Political, Nor Social 
Evi] (Pennfield, Georgia, 1844), 31. This work is anonymous. 

88 This writer referred to “the terrible evils of a thickly populated country’ and sug- 
gested that Ametican territory might yet prove too limited for its population. See De 
Bow’s Review, V (1848), 244-45. 
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accepting Tucker’s thesis that population pressure would destroy slav- 
ery, concluded that since foreign immigration into the North coupled 
with the natural increase of the Northern population was pushing slav- 
ery out of the border states, it was imperative that the institution of 
slavery be spread into new areas. 

While some writers were content to deny that slavery checked white 
population growth,” others, admitting that population would remain 
less dense in a slave economy than in a free economy,” drew attention 
to the evils associated with density of population and to the moral 
advantages allegedly associated with an absence of density of popula- 
tion. One writer observed that while slavery prevented a density of 
population sufficient to maximize progress in internal improvements 
and industrial development, ‘‘this very effect is favorable to morality.’’”? 
George Fitzhugh wrote: ‘A small state, with a united, homogeneous 
population, is stronger than a larger one, formed of various races, or 
than many large states illy united and cemented together, because of 
conflicting interests, opinions, and social institutions.’’* According to 


69 De Bow's Review, XV (1853), 8-9, 11-14. In the absence of such extension, said 
Van Evrie, slavery would be destroyed and the Negro, if freed, would be doomed to 
starvation. See 7bid., 11-14. One writer, not opposed to immigration per se, advocated 
restricting the franchise to the politically competent (De Bow’s Review, XIII [1852], 
455-57). Another suggested that immigration, by depressing wages and augmenting profits, 
brought in its wake both the capital of Europe and the ability, on part of American pro- 
ducers, to outcompete the hitherto dominant industries of Europe (7bid., XX [1856], 536). 

70 See population predicters, noted above. See also comment in Mobile Tribune (cited 
in De Bow’s Review, X [1851], 361); Elwood Fisher’s claim that, allowing for immi- 
gration into the North, Southern natural increase exceeded that in the North (sbid., VU 
{1849}, 304-306) ; and approving comment on Fisher’s statement by a writer who wanted 
no pauper immigrants nor Northern pauperism (Southern Quarterly Review, XV [1849], 
285-90; also ibid., X [1854], 435-37). Malthus considered slavery unfavorable to the 
propagation of slaves but did not consider the influence of slavery upon the attitudes and 
the growth of the nonslave population. He noted, too, that where labor is free the lower 
Classes “‘raise up people fully equal to the demand for their labour.” See Essay (Everyman 
ed.), I, 150-51. 

71 William Gregg and other Southern writers declared, however, that sparseness of 
population was unfavorable to the development of popular education, the diffusion of 
learning, and educational progress. See Cairnes, The Slave Power, 152-54. 

72 De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 661. ‘“‘Great cities are beginning to be plague- 
centers in the social system,”’ wrote another (bid., XXV [1858], 605). 

78 Ibid., XXIX (1860), 565. This argument was intended to show that the free-labor 
North and the slave-labor South probably could not live together harmoniously as one 
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Professor W. J. Sasnett of Georgia, density of population constituted 
one of the greatest evils of republican government, for “ultraism,” 
“humbuggery,” crime, discontent, insubordination, fraud, and mischief 
flourished when population was dense.” 

Holmes, in an article laden with citations from historians and from 
David Hume, Pierre J. Proudhon, and Rickards, sought to show that 
Slavery had produced neither depopulation in the ancient world nor a 
displacement of free labor; that depopulation might develop in non- 
slave economies.’* Slavery could arise only if there were a deficiency 
of labor; “the augmentation of labor is the parent of inevitable eman- 
cipation,” inasmuch as in the “progress of society” free labor becomes 
less costly, more intelligent, more efficient than slave labor."* Holmes 
charged that the vices (i.e., selfishness, sensualism, “greed, rapacity, and 
the utter disregard . . . of the marriage relation’) which had depressed 
natality and brought depopulation to the Graeco-Roman world were 
now becoming common in ‘‘France, England, and the northern States.”’ 
In the South, on the contrary, these vices existed “‘only to a limited 
extent.” 


people. See /bid., 569. Fitzhugh’s view that the slave system constituted the only solution 
of problems of population, pauperism, and struggle between capital and labor was accepted 
in whole or in part by a number of writers. See, for example, W. H. Trescott, The Posi- 
tion and Course of South Carolina (Charleston, 1850), 9; W. S. Grayson, in De Bow’s 
Review, XXVI (1859), 161-73, and Southern Quarterly Review, XXIX (1856), 62-95; 
anonymous articles in De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 692-94; XXI (1856), 90-95; also 
works cited in n. 90. This opinion was criticized by De Bow (ibid., X [1851], 232), and 
by an anonymous writer (#bid., XXI [1850], 331-49, 443-67) who held that in some situ- 
ations the slave system was superior, in others, the free-labor system. See also G. C. 
Grammer’s criticism of Fitzhugh, #bid., XIX (1855), 33-34, 37; also Jenkins’ summary of 
this controversy, in Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South, chap. VII. 

74 De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 626. Sasnett supposed, however, that the American 
population would spread throughout the Western Hemisphere and across the Pacific into 
Asia. See sbid., 629. Less optimistic was J. W. Scott of New York, who believed that 
castes and nations are weakened by inbreeding and that “every distinct race of men” 
achieves a maximum “point in civilization,” thereafter to decline, become subject to a 
superior race, and become extinguished by it. See sbid.. XXX (1861), 27-28. 

75 Ibid., XIX (1855), 620, 636. 

76 Tbid., 620. | 

77 Ibid., 620, also 619. Another writer compared the morals of the population of the 
Northern states with those of Rome. ‘Already married women, moving in the fashionable 
circles of the North, forego the duties of domestic life, bestow their minds on dress and 
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The diversification of agriculture and the establishment of manufac- 
tures were offered as means to absorb the growing slave population in 
the absence of extension of the territory open to slavery. M. Tarver 
of Missouri, who anticipated a slave population of 10 millions by 1890 
and no further extension of slave territory, said that manufacturing 
must be introduced in the South and West to absorb the slaves and 
other elements of the population not in possession of natural wealth. 
For, given manufacturing and the resulting division of labor, science 
and education would flourish, and provision could “be made for an 
almost indefinite amount of population.”” 

Not content with the above replies a number of writers, of whom 
Fitzhugh was the chief, sought to evolve out of the common Southern 
allegation that poverty and unemployment were characteristic of the 
“free-labor’” economy” a theory designed to prove both the inevitability 
of population pressure in a “free-labor’”’ economy and the immunity of 


equippage, and refuse to no inconsiderable extent, to undergo the pains of child-bear- 
ing. . . . [The youth of both sexes is} learned in the lore of the recent subtle discoveries 
of the French physiologists [which are sold by quacks}; secrets so momentous in their 
nature as only to be unfolded by the regular faculty to the medical students. . . . Already 
it is known that marriage is not necessary to insure the enjoyments of love without detec- 
tion and disgrace.” See sbid., XXII (1857), 244, also 232, 241. For an account of birth 
control, etc., in the United States see the writer’s articles in Marriage Hygiene, II (1936). 

78 De Bow’s Review, III] (1847), 211, also 195, 214. See also writer in the Misszsszp- 
pian (cited in De Bow’s Review, X [1851], 459-60); William Harper, in Pro-Slavery 
Argument, 84-85; De Bow, in De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 557 ff.; other writers, 
ibid., XII (1852), 184; XXIX (1860), 559; Thomas P. Jones, On the Progress of 
Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1827), 12, 16. 

79 Poverty, unemployment, and low wages were traced to the alleged competition of a 
growing and surplus population for a too limited number of jobs and to the failure of 
capitalist employers to assume responsibility for the succor of the jobless. For expressions 
of this view see, for example, De Bow’s Review, KX (1851), 512-25; XIV (1853), 438- 
39; XVII (1854), 374-75; XVIII (1855), 459-62; XX (1856), 599; XXII (1857), 
580-83; XXVIII (1860), 56, 66; n.s., II (1866), 465; Southern Quarterly Review, XV 
(1849), 215; Harper, Hammond, and Dew, in Pro-Slavery Argument, 22-27, 53, 121-22, 
135, 319, 366; W. B. Giles, Political Miscellanies (Richmond, n. d.), letter to Lafayette, 
August 20, 1829, pp. 12-16; Richard K. Crallé (ed.), The Works of John C. Calhoun 
(New York, 1856), II, 625-33; William J. Grayson, The Hireling and the Slave (Charles- 
ton, 1856), vii-ix, 24, 27, 49; W. A. Smith, Philosophy and Practice of Slavery (Nashville, 
1856), 220-25. C. B. Swisher, in his Roger B. Taney (New York, 1935), 534-35, cites 
the comment of a Charleston Whig member of Congress (1858) to the effect that ‘‘a 
Congressman was not considered entirely safe .. . unless willing to advocate the slave trade, 
and to hold every man who worked at the North as no better than a slave.” 
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a slave economy to population pressure.*® Fitzhugh, unwilling to de- 
fend only Negro slavery, contended that “‘the slavery principle is almost 
the only principle of government,” that even the freest white citizen 
was in part the slave of his government and his society.** He rejected 
both the free-labor system and the principles of classical political econ- 
omy whereon the defense of this system had been built, saying that 
under this system an inevitable superfluity of laborers pushed wages 
to and below the lowest level of subsistence.*? Under a system of 
slavery population pressure apparently could not develop, presumably 
because the white population was inspired by pride and the servile 
population was subject to control. Thus in eastern Virginia where 
“pride of character” marked the population, wealth had doubled in 
fifteen years whereas numbers had remained ‘almost stationary.” The 
“wasteful mode of living’’ would permit “retrenchment” were there a 


€ 


crop shortage. There were no urban crowdedness and poverty, “no 
Malthusian spectres.’’** 

After the Civil War he repeated his argument that “population never 
becomes excessive in slave countries’ ;** predicted that a poorhouse 


80 See H. G. and Winnie Leach Duncan, ‘‘The Development of Sociology in the Old 
South,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (1934), 649-56, for an account of this 
movement in which besides Fitzhugh, Hundley (see below), Henry Hughes (Treatise on 
Sociology {Philadelphia, 1854]}), and a number of writers referred to in this paper par- 
ticipated. Even ‘modern sociological fiction’’ was discussed (De Bow’s Review, XXIX 
{1860}, 334-41). Prior to 1840, said Fitzhugh, the South had no Southern philosophy 
such as it needed. See ibid., XXIII (1857), 336-49, 448-62; W. G. Simms, in Pro-Slavery 
Argument, 179. 

81 De Bow’s Review, XXII (1857), 423-25. 

82 Sociology for the South, or the Failure of Free Society (Richmond, 1854), 27-28, 39, 
222, 230, 251, 254, 278-79, 281; De Bow’s Review, XXII (1857), 452-59, 543-49, 634; 
XXX (1861), 540-46. The same argument is repeated in Cannibals All! or Slaves With- 
out Masters (Richmond, 1857), in which he argues, much as did Marx, that the effect of 
modern civilization is to concentrate capital in the hands of a few and to create a prole- 
tariat dependent upon wages. Elsewhere he noted, as has more recently the German econo- 
mist, F. Oppenheimer, that a main cause of misery is the monopolistic ownership of land 
by a few (De Bow’s Review, XXII [1857], 458-59). See also B. F. Wright, “George 
Fitzhugh on the Failure of Liberty,” Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, 
VI (1926), 219-41. 

83 Sociology for the South, 254, 255. Hundley offered the wasteful mode of living in 
the South as proof of the abundance in which the slaves revelled. See Social Relations In 
Our Southern States (New York, 1860), 344, 366. | 

84 De Bow’s Review, n.s., III (1867), 378-79; IV (1867), 174-75. 
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system would be necessary to care for improvident paupers upon the 
abolition of the Freedmen’s Bureau;*° advocated white immigration 
into the South to offset Negro growth;** and rejected political economy 
as false and ‘a humbug.’’*’ Charging that population, crime, and 
pauperism were multiplying rapidly in capitalistic lands, predicting 
that England’s coal supply would give out in fifty years and wreck her 
economy, and forecasting a day when population pressure would prove 
“the master evil, . . . [the} insoluble . . . riddle of the sphinx,” Fitz- 
hugh advocated the repudiation of laissez faire in marriage.* 


May we not adopt such of its [slavery’s} features as will prevent, or correct 
these evils, which, if not corrected, must soon involve all free society in 
ruin. . . . Let us repudiate the liberty, or ‘laissez-faire’ principle of society, so 
far as is necessary to prevent improvident marriages, to secure to all small 
amounts of property, and to prevent crime, by removing the temptations to 
crime.®® 


Fitzhugh’s theory was more fully developed, in respect to the popu- 
lation problem,°*° by R. E. C. (R. E. Colston?), a critic of Godwin and 
a follower of Malthus, who suggested not only that the white master 
class could control the multiplication of the black, laboring proletariat, 
but also that the psychological attitudes engendered in the master class 
in the slave economy would prevent any untoward multiplication of 


85 [bid., IV (1867), 83-86. 

86 [bid., III (1867), 352-56. 

87 [bid., 55-56. 

88 [bid., 134-35, 137-38. 

89 Tbid., 137. 

90 Several other writers apparently considered a slave economy immune to population 
pressure. One writer anticipated a day when Malthusian misery would reign in the North, 
but presumably not in the South, although no explanation is advanced (Southern Quarterly 
Review, XIX [1851], 219-23, also 533-41). Edmund Ruffin, who considered a “‘socialistic’”’ 
economy based on slavery superior in all respects to a free-labor economy, stated that wage 
slavery with its concomitant evils, population pressure and pauperism, could not develop 
in a slave economy such as existed in the South. ‘Whether negro slavery is considered 
the greater or the less evil, it is certain that its existence either prevents or is incompatible 
with, the presence in the same community, of class or hireling slavery.” See Ruffin, 
Slavery and Free Labor Compared (Charleston, 1859), 6, also 1, 3-4, 14, and The Political 
Economy of Slavery (Charleston, 1859), 7-8, 10. 
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the whites.°* For whereas the ‘‘free society” of the North was a rela- 
tively classless society, the society of the South was not classless and 
the white individual could neither consent to do menial labor nor permit 
himself to sink below the class into which he was born. Accordingly, 
the Southerner, “unless already degraded, will not marry if he perceives 
that by doing so, he must sink himself or his offspring to that level 
which is in his country that of the slave or the colored man.” South- 
erners “are compelled to acquire such knowledge as will fit them for 
something above” physical labor. It follows that ‘“‘slavery is a mighty 
bulwark against’’ population pressure, ‘'the chief, almost the only cause 
of social evils.” For ‘‘it is owing to the influence of slavery that the 
whites increase more slowly in the South than in the free states.” 


Rather than summarize the disparate doctrines described the writer 
will attempt to indicate: (a) why such doctrines were held; (b) the 
extent to which such doctrines were valid. The broad cultural milieu 
within which an individual lives, coupled with his own individual 
experiences, largely determines his philosophy and attitudes. The 
milieu within which the Southern writers on population lived was that 
of a relatively homogeneous, conservative and dominant minority. The 
doctrines of Malthus were not foreign to the culture and objectives of 
such a minority as were, for example, the radical views of Godwin, 
Condorcet, and others. The Southern writers were thus in a position 
to accord Malthus’ doctrines a fair and impersonal treatment, a treat- 
ment accorded them even by the Southern anti-Malthusians who, un- 
willing to drag in religious and ad hominem arguments, were content 
to show that the probability of a future population pressure was low in 
view of the presumptive courses of the standard of living and invention 
and in view of the effects of the division of labor which would develop 
as population grew. The disciples of Malthus differed from his South- 


91 Cairnes (The Slave Power, 185) described this attitude not as one of pride, as the 


proslavery writers suggested, but as a “despot mood.” 
92 Southern Literary Messenger, XXVI (1858), 402-403, 418; XX VII (1858), 4-5, 13, 
15-17, 87-92. This writer criticized Fitzhugh’s anti-free trade arguments (7bid., 12). 
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ern critics less in their basic presuppositions than in their estimates of 
the trend in the determinants of population pressure.® 

The later pro-Malthusian defense of slavery evolved out of the need 
of Southern writers, interested in preserving an institution temporarily 
conducive to their material welfare, to build up a reference frame of 
thought in terms of which the slave economy would appear permanently 
superior to the free-labor economy at the North. They were in search 
of what Vilfredo Pareto would have called a “derivation.” Elements 
in Malthus’ writings and certain conditions prevailing in free-labor 
economies provided excellent stuff out of which to fabricate such 
a “‘derivation.’”” They accordingly seized upon this stuff, upon these 
ephemeral conditions and these unrepresentative elements of Malthus’ 
philosophy, and built thereof the argument that the presence of slavery 
offered the only practical escape from otherwise inevitable Malthusian 
misety. 

Concerning the validity of Southern appraisals of Malthus it may be 
said that the critics rejected his theory less than his predictions as to 
the probable practical outcome. The proponents, agreeing with Malthus 
that a fixed milieu can provide only a relatively fixed quantity of goods, 
simply reasoned that in the absence of an expansion of the milieu, 
numbers must either be controlled or succumb to positive checks; some 
proponents expressed doubt, moreover, as to the likelihood that the 
milieu could and would be appreciably expanded by invention, improve- 
ments in social organization, etc. 

The several theses out of which the proslavery Malthusians devel- 
oped their theoretical defense of slavery were either invalid or only 
partly valid in light of social theory and empirical observation. The 
establishment of manufacturing, to employ slaves or whites, could in- 
crease the population capacity of an area only in proportion as it 
fostered production in accord with the principles of absolute and com- 
parative advantage.** Southern advocates of manufacturing were not 

93 See discussion in the writer's articles cited in n. 3. 

94 Every increase in population in the South, by increasing the supply of labor relative 


to the other factors of production, tended to favor the establishment of types of production 
employing relatively larger amounts of the now relatively more plentiful factor, labor. 
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fully aware of these principles. When the Southern writers said that 
the slave system did not favor white increase, their views were valid, 
for both before 1860 and thereafter until about 1890 the annual rate 
of white increase in the North exceeded that in the South.* The 
Southern writers were incorrect, however, in predicting that gross fer- 
tility and (or) natural increase would remain high in the industrial 
areas of the country and that the presence of the Negro population 
and the pride engendered in the Southern population would prevent 
undue white increase in the South. For the decline in natural increase 
has varied in direct proportion to the degree of industrialization in the 
United States;°° the so-called population-controlling pride, if at all 
prevalent, was apparently not prevalent among the vast majority of 
the population of the South;* the presence of Negroes has not corte- 
lated with a low level of natural increase.°* The Southern writers were 
mistaken in their prediction of a secular increase in population pressure 
and in the relative amount of unemployment. The doctrines of the 
group of writers referred to in this paragraph are interesting therefore 
chiefly as illustrations of verbal rationalizations of a criticized set of 
social arrangements. 

95 See Walter F. Willcox, International Migration (New York, 1931), II, 100-102. 

96 See P. K. Whelpton, in Social Forces, VI (1928), 462. 

97 See G. S. Callender, The Economic History of the United States, 1765-1800 (New 
York, 1909), 741-43, 792-93. 


98 See J. M. Gillette, in Social Forces, Vv (1926), 47, 50-51; also article by the writer 
in Journal of Heredity, XXVII (1936), 3-20. 


